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INTRODUCTION. 


THE following songs, noted chiefly in Sussex and Surrey since 1892, form only a small 
part of a very much larger collection made by myself in various counties. 

I have tried to make a characteristic selection, and to avoid reprinting such 
traditional songs as are often met with in other collections. 

Mr. Henry Burstow, to whom I am indebted for most of the Sussex songs here 
given, was sixty-eight years old in 1893 when he sang them to me. He is a native of 
Horsham, which up to the year 1893 he had ‘ never left for a night, except once for a 
week.’ Mr. Burstow is well known in Sussex and parts of Surrey as a bell-ringer, 
and he is also in great request as a singer. He is proud of knowing 400 songs, and 
keeps a valuable list of their titles, of which he allowed me to make a copy. He once, 
by request, sang all his songs to a gentleman; ‘it took a month to doit!’ Many of 
the songs on Mr. Burstow’s list, which by their titles promised to be amongst the very 
oldest ballads, were considered by him to be unfit for ladies’ ears, and, as he could not 
detach the tunes from the words, the airs unfortunately remain unnoted. 

Mr. Burstow learnt very many ‘old songs and ballets off shoemakers who were 
always singing at their work.’ Others he learnt from labourers who often could not 
read. Some songs he learnt from his father and mother. 

For many a day he tried to learn an old song from a certain carter, but the man 
was shy, and would not sing it because he thought that Mr. Burstow ‘ wanted to laugh 
at his burr’ (‘burr’ is used in Sussex in the sense of ‘accent’). At length Mr. 
Burstow laid a deep plot: a confederate lured the carter into an ale-house, where Mr. 
Burstow sat hidden in an inner parlour. Flattered by his treacherous boon-companion, 
the carter presently burst forth into his favourite ‘ballet,’ and Mr. Burstow listened, 
learnt, and sang the song from that day forth. 

Mr. Grantham, a native of Sussex, but long settled near Holmwood, Surrey, is an 
old carter. He cannot read. He sang a number of songs learnt as a boy from other 
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carters and farm labourers. Mr. Grantham knew ‘a many songs’ which he would not 
sing even to a gentleman ; as he said, ‘They be outway rude.’ In 1893 he was still 
wearing the white smock-frock that is becoming so rare in Sussex and Surrey. 

In 1896 and 1898, through the kindness of Mrs. Herbert Carr, who has a genius for 
discovering singers of the right kind, I was able to collect many interesting songs 
whilst staying with her near Dunsfold, a village a few miles from Chiddingfold, in 
Surrey. The singers (the chief of whom were Messrs. Baker, Bromham, Cooper, Ede, 
Lough, Rugman, Whitington, and Sparks) were farm labourers, mostly over fifty years 
old. Nearly all were unable to read. Happily for the song collector, they had never 
been to a village entertainment! Mr. Whitington criticised Board-school music 
severely, saying, ‘The words seem to mean nothing, and the tunes seem to be all 
chopped up into little pieces.’ 

Mrs. Carr invited about twelve men to supper, and, emboldened by my singing a 
traditional ballad to them, they sang to us for many hours. The wife of Mr. Rugman 
also sang several excellent songs. 

In the autumn of 1901, Mrs. Carr, having moved to Bury (near Amberley and 
Pulborough), in Sussex, kindly invited me to hear some singers from that neighbourhood. 
They were Mr. John Searle, a man of about seventy, and his sons Walter and Edward, 
all three quarrymen; and Mr. Hoare, a farm labourer, of about sixty-five. In one 
short evening it was impossible to note more than a few of the very many interesting 
songs which these singers knew. 

In the southern counties, where there are several singers, every song has the last 
line or more of each verse repeated in chorus. The accuracy with which the curious 
intervals of the modal tunes are sung by a body of unlettered men is very striking ; 
and their almost Chaucerian pronunciation of the words carries one back irresistibly 
to olden times. The singers usually sit, and deliver their most blood-curdling ballads 
with unmoved faces and closed eyes. At the end of the song the solo singer speaks 
the last line of the song, or its title. Thus he will sing ‘If so be Sophia have crosséd 
the sea,’ and quickly add in his talking voice, ‘If so be Sophia have crosséd the sea,’ 
or ‘ Lord Bateman.’ 

Should this small selection tempt others to hunt for songs, there is no doubt that 
they will be rewarded by finding unexpectedly rich mines of old ballads, especially in 
the agricultural counties of England. 

And collectors will have the proud satisfaction of helping to remove the impression 
which still exists, even amongst some highly-educated musicians, that ‘Scotland and 

Ireland have beautiful folk-music, but that England has none |’ 
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My especial thanks are due to Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds, who has always been 
ready to generously help with his wide knowledge and valuable library of old music, 
and with gifts of ballad-sheets, &c.; I am indebted to him for the notes initialled F. K. 


Want of space has made it impossible to do more than indicate some of the principal 
sources of reference in connection with the songs. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 


84 CaRLisLE Mansions, WESTMINSTER. 
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1.—The Gallant Poachers. 


Dorian Mode. Mr. H. Burstow. 
D a, 

Come, all you gal - lant poach - ers, that ram~-ble free from 

D —_ > ] 

a care, That walk out of a moon-light night with your dog, your gun, and 


~ j 
i 


snare; Wherethe loft-y hare and phea-sant you have at your com- 


mand, Not  think-ing that your last ca-reer_ is on Van Die-men’s Land. 


There was poor Tom Brown from Nottingham, Jack Williams, and poor Joe 
Were three as daring poachers as the country well does know; 

At night they were trapannéd by the keeper’s hideous hand, 

And for fourteen years transported were unto Van Diemen’s Land. 


Oh! when we sailed from England we landed at the bay, 

We had rotten straw for bedding, we dared not to say nay; 
Our cots were fenced with fire, we slumber when we can, 

To drive away the wolves and tigers upon Van Diemen’s Land. 


Oh! when that we were landed, upon that fatal shore, 

The planters they came flocking round full twenty score or more ; 
They ranked us up like horses, and sold us out of hand, 

They yoked us to the plough, my boys, to plough Van Diemen’s Land. 


There was one girl from England, Susan Summers was her name, 
For fourteen years transported was, we all well knew the same; 
Our planter bought her freedom, and he married her out of hand, 
Good usage then she gave to us, upon Van Diemen’s Land. 


| 
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Often, when I am slumbering, I have a pleasant dream, 

With my sweet girl I am sitting, down by some purling stream, 
Through England I am roaming, with her at my command, 
Then waken, broken-hearted, upon Van Diemen’s Land. 


God bless our wives and families, likewise that happy shore, 
That isle of sweet contentment which we shall see no more; 
As for our wretched females, see them we seldom can, 
There are twenty to one woman upon Van Diemen’s Land. 


Come, all you gallant poachers, give ear unto my song, 

It is a bit of good advice, although it is not long: 

Lay by your dog and snare ; to you I do speak plain, 

If you knew the hardship we endure you ne’er would poach again. 


This is the same as Such’s ballad-sheet ‘Van Diemen’s Land.’ Compare also 
Such’s ‘Young Henry the Poacher.’ The first verse is like that of Such’s ‘Gallant 
Poachers,’ but the rest of the latter ballad is quite different.—L. E. B. 
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2.—The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood. 


Dorian Mode. Mr. H. Brnstow. 


Therechancedto be a  ped-larbold, A  ped-lar bold hechanced to be. He 


A 


= =. = r 
A 
put his pack all on his back,And so mer-ri-ly trudg-éd o’er the lea. 


By chance he met two troublesome men, 
Two troublesome men they chanced to be, 
The one of them was bold Robin Hood, 
And the other was little John so free. 


‘O Pedlar, Pedlar, what is in thy pack ? 
Come speedily and tell to me.’ 

‘I’ve several suits of the gay green silks, 
And silken bowstrings by two or three.’ 


‘If you have several suits of the gay green silk, 
And silken bowstrings two or three, 
Then, by my body,’ cries little John, 
‘One half your pack shall belong to me.’ 


*O nay, O nay,’ said the Pedlar bold, 
‘O nay, O nay, that never can be, 
For there’s never a man from fair Nottingham, 
Can take one half my pack from me.’ 


Then the Pedlar he pulled off his pack, 
And put it a little below his knee, 

Saying, ‘If you do move me one perch from this, 
My pack and all shall gang with thee.’ 


Then little John he drew his sword, 
The Pedlar by his pack did stand, 
They fought until they both did sweat, 
Till he cried, ‘ Pedlar, pray hold your hand.’ 


| 
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Then Robin Hood he was standing by, 
And he did laugh most heartily, 

Saying, ‘I could find a man of smaller scale, 
Could thrash the Pedlar and also thee.’ 


‘Go you try, master,’ says little John, 
‘Go you try, master, most speedily, 

For by my body,’ says little John, 
‘I am sure this night you will know me.’ 


Then Robin Hood he drew his sword, 
And the Pedlar by his pack did stand ; 
They fought till the blood in streams did flow, 
Till he cried, ‘ Pedlar, pray hold your hand. 


‘O Pedlar, Pedlar, what is thy name ? 
Come speedily and tell to me.’ 
‘Come, my name I ne’er will tell, 
Till both your names you have told to me.’ 


‘ The one of us is bold Robin Hood, 
And the other little John so free.’ 

‘ Now,’ says the Pedlar, ‘it lays to my good will, 
Whether my name I choose to tell to thee. 


I am Gamble Gold of the gay green woods, 
And travelled far beyond the sea, 

For killing a man in my father’s land 
And from my country was forced to flee.’ 


‘If you are Gamble Gold of the gay green woods, 
And travelled far beyond the sea, 

You are my mother’s own sister’s son, 
What nearer cousins can we be ?’ 


They sheathed their swords, with friendly words, 
So merrily they did agree, 

They went to a tavern and there they dined, 
And cracked bottles most merrily. 


The ‘Gamble Gold’ of this ballad may possibly be a corruption of ‘Gandeleyn 
Bold.’ Child, in his ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ reprints ‘Robyn and 
Gandeleyn’ from Sloane MS, 2593 fol. 14 b., British Museum, date about 1450. The 
words here given are still printed by Such, and are the same as those in Bell’s ‘ Songs 
of the Peasantry ’ (1857).—L. E. B. 

James Catnach (whose business extended from 1813-14 to 1838) printed a similar 
ballad, no doubt from an early broadsheet. I have not found it in either Ritson’s 
collection or the numerous Robin Hood Garlands.—F. K. 
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3.—Through Moorfields. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


Through Moor-fields and to Bed-lam I went, I 


heard a youngdam - sel to 


— 


sigh and la-ment, Shewas wring-ing of her hands, and tear-ing of her hair, Cry-ing 


‘You have banished my true love o’er the seas away, 
Which causes me in Bedlam to sigh and to say, 
That your cruel, base actions cause me to complain, 
For the loss of my dear has distracted my brain.’ 


When the silk-mercer first came on shore, 

As he was passing by Bedlam’s door, 

He heard his true love lamenting full sore, 
Saying ‘Oh! I shall never see him any more!’ 


The mercer, hearing that, he was struck with surprise, 
When he saw through the window her beautiful eyes ; 
He ran to the porter the truth for to tell, 

Saying ‘ Show me the way to the joy of my soul!’ 


The porter on the mercer began for to stare, 

To see how he was for the loss of his dear ; 

He gave to the porter a broad piece of gold, 
Saying ‘ Show me the way to the joy of my soul!’ 


And when that his darling jewel he did see, 
He took her, and sat her all on his knee, 

Says she ‘ Are you the young man my father sent to sea, 
My own dearest jewel, for loving of me?’ 


cru - el pa - rents! you have been too 


se - vere! 


Dorian Mode. 
} 
3 
| 
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‘Oh, yes! I’m the man that your father sent to sea, 

Your own dearest jewel, for loving of thee ! ’ 

‘Then adieu to my sorrows, for they now are all fled, 
Adieu to these chains, and likewise this straw bed !’ 


They sent for their parents, who came then with speed; 
They went to the church, and were married indeed. 

So all you wealthy parents, do a warning take, 

And never strive true lovers their promises to break. 


Mad songs were the fashion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For 
traditional examples see ‘Bedlam City’ and ‘The Loyal Lover’ in ‘ English County 
Songs.’ ‘The Loyal Lover’ is a version of a much longer broadside ballad called 
‘Bedlam Walks,’ set to music by Giordani. In ‘Bedlam Walks’ the lover hears his 
lady sing in the mad cell, rescues, and marries her happily. 

The Old Bethlem Hospital was removed from Bishopsgate Without to Moorfields 
in 1675, and was again removed in 1814. Mr. Kidson has found a very similar song 
in a penny book, published by Pitt, the ballad printer (cir. 1830), ‘The Lover's 
Harmony.’ It is doubtless taken from a broadside of much earlier date ; it has nine 
stanzas, several almost the same as these here printed. The hero, however, isa sailor. 
—L. E. B. 
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4.—Bristol Town. 


Dorian Mode. Mr. H. Burstow. 

= 
In Bris-tol Town,as I have heard tell, A rich mer-chant 


there did dwell. He had a daugh-ter beau-ti- ful and  bright,... On 


her he fixed his own  heart’s de - light. own heart’s de - light. 


Courted she was by many in the town, 
Courted she was by many a clever man, 
Courted she was by many a clever man, 

But none could this young lady’s heart gain. 


Till a brisk young sailor he came from the seas, 
He did the lady well please. 

He was a brisk young man altho’ a sailor poor, 
And the lady did the sailor adore. 


And when her father came for to be told 
She was courted by this jolly sailor bold, 
‘Oh, never, never, oh! while I do live, 
Not any portion unto you I’ll give!’ 


‘As for your portion I do not care, 
I'll wed the man whom I love so dear, 
I'll wed the man that I do love so, 
If along with him a-begging I go!’ 


Her father kept a valiant servant man, 
Who wrote a letter out of hand; 

This letter was the sailor to invite 

To meet her in the valley by night. 
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Her father kept a valiant Irishman, 

And fifty pounds he gave him out of hand, 
And a brace of pocket pistols beside, 

He mounted, and away he did ride. 


He mounted and away he did ride, 

Till at length the jolly sailor he espied, 

Till at length the jolly sailor he espied there, 
A-waiting for his joy, and his dear. 


He said ‘I am come to kill you indeed, 
Away! get to some tavern with speed ; 

Cheer up your heart with bowls of good wine, 
And soon I’ll let you know my design!’ 


I will go back to my master with speed, 
Saying ‘ Master, I have killed that man, indeed ! 
And buried him all in his grave so low, 
Where streams and fountains over him do flow.’ 


In course of time the rich merchant died, 
Which filled the lady’s heart with pride ; 
Now she is married to that man so brave, 
Whom her father thought was dead and in his grave. 


This ballad seems to have come originally from the ballad of fifty-one verses 
called, ‘The Bristol Garland; or, The Merchant’s Daughter of Bristol’ (see ‘ Real 
Sailor Songs,’ John Ashton, 1891). It must not be confounded with a seventeenth- 
century Roxburghe ballad, ‘ Maudlin ; or, The Merchant’s Daughter of Bristow.’—F. K. 


5.—Salisbury Plain. 


Lolian Mode. Mr. H. Burstow. 


mil 


L 


Mr. Burstow considered the words of ‘ Salisbury Plain ’ objectionable, and declined 
to give them. The beautiful tune is published with new words, ‘As I went forth,’ 


by Boosey & Co. The olian Mode is the least often met with in traditional 
tunes.—L. E. B. 
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6.—As I was a-Walking One Morning by Chance. 


Mr. H. Borstow. 


As I was a - walk-ing one morn-ing by chance, I 


heard amaid ma-king her moan. . . I asked‘ What’sthe mat-ter?’ She 


said in flut-ter, “I’m + + + © 


This song has five stanzas, and is essentially the same as an old broadside in the 
possession of the Rey. 8. Baring-Gould.—L. E. B. 
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7.—Rosetta and Her Gay Ploughboy. 


Mizxolydian Mode. Mr. H. Burstow. 


You con- stant lo-vers, give at-ten- tion While a tale to 


you I tell, Con - cern-ing of two lo - vers ‘aisles in one house for 


years did dwell. Ro - set - ta was 4 farm-er’s daugh-ter,And al - ways was her 


pa-rent’sjoy, "Till Cu- pid in a snare hadcaughther, With her fa-ther’s gay plough-boy. 


At break of day each summer’s morning 
William for his horses went, 

And as he viewed bright Phoebus dawning, 
He would listen with content 

To the voice of sweet Rosetta, 
Who charmed young William with joy, 

With voice so shrill she loved young Will, 
Who was her father’s gay ploughboy. 


She sat and sung of her sweet William, 
As she milked her spotted cow ; 

And he would sigh for his Rosetta 
All the day while at the plough, 

And as evening did approach, 
Rosetia tript along with joy, 

With voice so shrill, to meet young Will, 
Who was her father’s gay ploughboy. 
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Her father came into the dairy, 
While she did sing her tales of love, 
He fixed his eyes to her surprise, 
And swore by all the powers above 
That he was told the strumpet bold 
Along with poverty did toy, 
And that long time she’d courting been 
Of young Will her gay ploughboy. 


Rosetta said, ‘ My dearest father, 
Shall I speak with courage bold ? 
I milk my cow, I love the plough, 
I value William more than gold.’ 
Then in a cellar he confined her, 
Where no one could her annoy, 
And with delight both day and night, 
She sighed for Will her gay ploughboy. 


Fifteen long months on bread and water 
Sweet Rosetta was confined, 

So fast in love had Cupid caught her, 
No one thing could change her mind. 

Her father strove with all his might 
Her happiness for to destroy, 

But nothing could Rosetta daunt, 
She doated on her gay ploughboy. 


At length grim death her father seize 
From this sinful world of care, 

And then to his estate and fortune 
Rosetta was the only heir. 

Then she and Willian were united, 
Nothing could their peace destroy, 

The village bells did call Rosetta, 
And young Will her gay ploughboy. 


For miles around the lads and lasses 
Merrily for them did sing, 

At their wedding all was joyful, 
And the village bells did ring. 

No couple can be more contented, 

} Their happiness none can destroy, 

They sing with joy God speed the plough, 

Rosetta and her gay ploughboy. 


Mr. Kidson noted a similar tune in Yorkshire to an execution song on Eli Sykes 
(died 1865). The words are on Such’s ballad-sheets.—L, E. B. 

The air is that of the ballad ‘Bold William Taylor,’ not the comic version known 
as ‘ Billy Taylor.’—F. K. 
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8.—The Ages of Man. 


Mizxolydian Mode. 


Mr. H. Bunrstow. 


om 


In prime of years, when I was young, 


I took de - light in youth-ful toys, Not 


know - ing then what did be-long un - to the plea - sure 


of those days, At 


4 


CEN 


sev’n years old I was a child, And sub - ject for 


At twice seven I must needs go learn 
What discipline was taught at school ; 
When good from evil I could discern 


I thought myself no more a fool. 
My parents were contriving then 


How I might live when I became a man. 


At three times seven I wexéd wild, 


And manhood led me to be bold; 
I thought myself no more a child, 
My own conceit it so me told. 
Then I did venture far and near 


To buy delight at a price full dear. 


At four times seven I must take a wife 
And leave off all my wanton ways, 
Thinking thereby perhaps to thrive 
And save myself from sad disgrace. 


So fare ye well, companions all, 
For other business doth me call. 


At five times seven I would go prove 


What I could gain by art or skill, 


But still against the stream I strove, 

I bowled stones up against the hill. 

The more I laboured with might and main, 
The more I strove against the stream. 


to 


» 


be be - guiled. 


| 
| 
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At six times seven all covetness 
Began to harbour in my breast, 

My mind then still contriving was 
How I might gain all worldly wealth, 
To purchase lands and live on them 
To make my children mighty men. 


At seven times seven all worldly care 
Began to harbour in my brain, 

Then I did drink a heavy draught 

Of water of experience plain. 

Then none so ready was as I, 

To purchase, bargain, sell, or buy. 


At eight times seven I wexéd old, 

I took myself unto my rest, 

My neighbours then my counsel craved 
And I was held in great request. 

But age did so abate my strength 
That I was forced to yield at length. 


At nine times seven I must take leave 

Of all my carnal vain delight, 

And then full sore it did me grieve, 

I fetched up many a bitter sigh. 

To rise up early, and sit up late 

I was no longer fit, my strength did abate. 


At ten times seven my glass was run, 
And I, poor silly man, must die, 

I lookéd up, and saw the sun 

Was overcome with crystal sky. 

And now I must this world forsake, 
Another man my place must take. 


Now you may see within the glass 

The whole estate of mortal man ; 

How they from seven to seven do pass, 
Until they are three score and ten, 

And, when their glass is fully run, 

They must leave off where they first begun. 


Thackeray, who probably began issuing broadsides soon after the accession of 
Charles II., printed ‘The Life and Age of Man.’ The words here given are almost 
the same asin ‘Songs of the Peasantry.’ Such prints ‘The Seven Ages of Man’; 
his broadside is only slightly different, but rather more corrupted.—L. E. B, 


M 
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9.—The Duke of Marlborough. 


Mizxolydian Mode. Mr. H. Bourstow. 
3 


: 


You’ gen-’rals_ all and cham-pions bold, That take de-light in the 
That knock down palaces and cast - le walls, But now to death--- must 


: 
Oh, I must go and face the foe, With sword and- - 
yield. 


shield. I always fought with mer-ry men, But now to Death must yield. 


I am an Englishman by my birth, 
And Marlborough is my name, 

In Devonshire I drew my breath, 
That place of noted fame ; 

I was beloved by all my men, 
Kings and Princes likewise, 

Though many towns I often took, 
I did the world surprise. 


King Charles the Second I did serve, 
To face our foes in France, 

And at the battle of Ramilies 
We boldly did advance ; 

The sun was down, the earth did shine, 
So loudly I did cry: 

‘Fight on, my brave boys, for England — 
We'll conquer or we'll nobly die. 


= 
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Now we have gained the victory, 
And bravely kept the field, 

We've took a number of prisoners, 
And foreéd them to yield. 

That very day my horse was shot, 
All by a musket ball, 

As I was mounting up again, 
My aide-de-camp did fall. 


Now on a bed of sickness lay, 
I am resigned to die ; 

Yet generals, and champions bold, 
Stand true as well as I: 

Take no bribes, stand true to your colours, 
And fight with courage bold ; 

I have led my men thro’ fire and smoke, 
But ne’er was bribed with gold. 


Compare ‘ Marlborough’ in Barrett’s ‘ English Folk-Songs.’ Such, and Harkness 
of Preston, print the words on ballad-sheets.—L. E. B. 
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10.—Wealthy Farmer’s Son. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


Come all —— pret-ty fair maids, and lis-ten to my _ song, While 


- late a story that does to love be - long: Tis 
j — 
ad of a bloom-ing dam-sel walked through the fields so gay, And 
> 
4 
| 
there she met her true love, and he un - to’ her did say: 


‘Where are you going, young Nancy, this morning bright and gay 
Or why do you walk here alone? Come tell to me, I pray.’ 

‘I am going to yonder river-side, where fishes they do swim 

All for to gather flowers that grow around the brim.’ 


‘Be not in haste, young Nancy,’ this young man he did say, 
‘And I will bear you company, and guard you on the way. 

I live on yonder river-side, where fishes they do swim, 
Where you may gather flowers that grow around the brim.’ 


‘ Kind Sir, you must excuse me,’ this maiden did reply, 

‘I will never walk with any man until the day I die ; 

I have a sweetheart of my own, and him my heart has won: 
He lived in yonder cottage, a wealthy farmer’s son.’ 


‘ And pray, what is your lover’s name ?’ he unto her did say, 
‘Though in my tarry trousers perhaps I know him may.’ 
She said ‘ His name is William, from that I'l] never run, 
This ring we broke at parting. He's a wealthy farmer's son.’ 
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The ring out of his pocket he instantly then drew, 

Saying ‘ Nancy, here’s the parting gift ; one half I left with you. 

I have been pressed to sea and many a battle won ; 

But still your heart could ne’er depart from me, the farmer’s son.’ 


When these words she heard him say, it put her in surprise, 

The tear-drops they came twinkling down from her sparkling eyes. 

‘ Oh, soothe your grief!’ the young man cried, ‘ the battle you have won, 
For Hymen’s chains shall bind us—you, and the farmer’s son.’ 


To church, then, went this couple, and married were with speed. 
The village-bells they all did ring, and the girls did dance indeed. 
She blessed the happy hour she in the fields did run, 

To seek all for her true love, the wealthy farmer’s son. 


Compare the tune with ‘The Honest Ploughman’ in Barrett’s ‘English Folk 
Songs,’ and the ‘Besom Maker’ in Heywood Sumner’s ‘Besom Maker,’ &c. Such 
prints the words.—-L. E. B. 


| 
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11.—The Merchant’s Daughter; or, Constant Farmer’s Son. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 
| 

It’s of mer-chant’s  daugh - ter in Lon-don town did 

Py) 


dwell, So mo-dest, fair, and hand-some, her  pa-rentsloved her 


= 
= ===: 
” well. She was ad-mired by lord andsquire, but all their thoughts were 
2m T 4 & = 
vain, For on - ly a farm-er’sson young Ma-ry’sheart could gain. 
II. 

Mr. Grantruam, Holmwood, Surrey. 
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Long time young William courted her, and fix’d their wedding day, 
Their parents all consented, but her brothers both did say, 

‘ There lives a lord who pledged his word, and him she shall not shun; 
We will betray and then we’ll slay her constant farmer’s son.’ 


A fair was held not far from town, these brothers went straightway, 
And ask’d young William’s company with them to pass the day ; 
But mark —returning home again they swore his race was run, 
Then with a stake the life did take of her constant farmer’s son. 


These villains then returning home, ‘ O sister,’ they did say, 

‘ Pray think no more of your false love, but let him go his way, 
For it’s truth we tell, in love he fell, and with some other one, 
Therefore we come to tell the same of the constant farmer’s son.’ 


As on her pillow Mary lay, she had a dreadful dream, 

She dreamt she saw his body lay down by a crystal stream, 
Then she arose, put on her clothes, to seek her love she run, 
When dead and cold she did behold her constant farmer’s son. 


The salt tear stood upon his cheeks, all mingled with his gore, 

She shriek’d in vain, to ease her pain, and kiss’d him ten times o’er, 
She gathered green leaves from the trees, to keep him from the sun, 
One night and day she passed away with the constant farmer’s son. 


But hunger it came creeping on, poor girl she shrieked with woe, 
To try to find his murderer she straightway home did go, 

Saying ‘Parents dear, you soon shall hear, a dreadful deed is done, 
In yonder vale lies dead and pale my constant farmer’s son.’ 


Up came her eldest brother and said ‘It is not me,’ 

The same replied the younger one, and swore most bitterly, 

But young Mary said ‘ Don’t turn so red, nor try the laws to shun, 
You’ve done the deed, and you shall bleed for my constant farmer's son.’ 


Those villains soon they owned their guilt, and for the same did die ; 
Young Mary fair, in deep despair, she never ceased to cry ; 

The parents they did fade away, the glass of life was run, 

And Mary cried, in sorrow died for her constant farmer’s son. 


Words on ballad-sheets by Such and other printers. —L. E. B. 
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12.—‘Henry Martin’; or, ‘Salt Seas.’ 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


I 


were three  bro-thers in mer-ry Scot - land, In mer - ry Scot- 


land, liv - éd they, - - And they did cast lots, one with the 
= 


o--ther, o - - - - - ther, To knowwhoshould rob the salt seas. - - 


The lot it fell on Henry Martin, 

The youngest of the three, 

To go a Scotch-robbing all on the salt sea, salt sea, 
To maintain his two brothers and he. 


They had not sailed three cold winter’s nights, 
Nor scarcely cold winter’s days three, 

Before they espied a lofty tall ship, tall ship, 
Come sailing all on the salt sea. 


* Where are you going?’ said Henry Martin, 

‘ How dare you sail so nigh ?’ 

‘I am a rich merchant’s ship, to fair England bound, England bound, 
So I pray you to let me pass free !’ 


‘Oh, no! oh, no!’ cried Henry Martin, 

‘Such a thing as that never can be, 

For I am a Scotch robber, all on the salt sea, salt sea, 
To maintain my two brothers and me!’ } 


So broadside to broadside in battle they went, 

They fought full three hours or more, 

Till Henry Martin gave her her death wound, death wound, 
And to the bottom sank she. 


Bad news, bad news, my brave Englishmen, 

Bad news I now bring to town, 

The rich merchant's ship she is now cast away, cast away, 
And the most of her merry men drowned. 


a 
There 
i 
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For full notes on this ballad, and an air, see ‘Henry Martyn’ and ‘Sir Andrew 
Barton’ in Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads.’ The words here given are 
probably from Catnach’s broadside. For other versions see ‘ Songs of the West’ and 
Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes.’ Child writes: ‘In the year 1476 a Portuguese squadron 
seized a richly loaded ship commanded by John Barton, in consequence of which 
letters of reprisal were granted to Andrew, Robert, and John Barton, sons of John, 
and these letters were renewed in 1506, “as no opportunity had occurred of effectuating 
a retaliation” ; that is to say, as the Scots, up to the later date, had not been supplied 
with the proper vessels. The King of Portugal remonstrated,.... but he had put 
himself in the wrong four times.’ 

There is reason, however, to think that the Bartons abused the Royal favour, and 
converted ‘this retaliation into a kind of piracy against the Portuguese trade, at that 
time, by the discoveries and acquisitions in India, rendered the richest in the world.’ 
All three brothers were men of note in the naval history of Scotland. See Hall’s 
Chronicle, 1548, and old Scottish Chronicles.—L. E. B. 

A ballad-sheet version, much like this, is printed by Ryle & Co., apparently from 
a Catnach original. A verse, following the fifth here given, runs: 


‘ Now lower your topsails, you alderman bold, 
Come lower them under my lee, 
Saying I am resolved to board your ship here 
To maintain my two brothers and me.’ 


—F. K. 


| 
| 

| 
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13.—Banstead Downs; or, Georgie. 


Mr. H. Bonstow. 


As I rode o - ver Ban-steadDowns,One mid-May morn-ing ear - ly, There 

I es-pied a_ pret-ty fair maid La - ment-ing for her Geor - gie. 


Saying ‘ Georgie never stood on the King’s highway, 
He never robbéd money, 

But he stole fifteen of the King’s fat deer, 

And sent them to Lord Navey. 


Oh, come and saddle my milk-white steed, 
And bridle it all ready, 

That I may go to my good Lord Judge, 
And ask the life of my Georgie!’ 


And when she came to the good Lord Judge 
She fell down upon her knees already, 
Saying ‘ My good Lord Judge, come pity me, 
Grant me the life of my Georgie.’ 


The Judge looked over his left shoulder, 

He seemed as he was very sorry : 

‘My pretty fair maid, you are come too late, 
For he is condemned already. 


He will be hung in a silken cord 
Where there has not been many, 
For he came of royal blood, 

And courted a virtuous lady.’ 


‘I wish I was on yonder hill, 

Where times I have been many! 

With a sword and buckler by my side 

I would fight for the life of my Georgie!’ 


% 
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For exhaustive notes on the ballad ‘ Georgie,’ see Child’s ‘ English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads.’ There are Scotch and English versions, totally distinct, yet here 
and there having a verse in common. The Scottish ‘Geordie’ does not figure as a 
thief, as does the English. The Sussex version here given is, in subject and two 
stanzas, like ‘A lamentable new ditty made upon the death of a worthy gentleman 
named George Stoole, dwelling sometime on Gate-side Moore, and sometime at 
New-Castle in Northumberland : with his penitent end. To a delicate Scottish Tune.’ 
(Roxburghe Coll. i. 186, 187, &c.). There is also ‘The Life and Death of George 
of Oxford. To a pleasant tune called Poor Georgy.’ (Roxburghe Coll. iv. 53, &c., 
printed between 1671 and 1692). Its first stanza, beginning ‘ As I went over London 
Bridge,’ is much the same as the first verse of ‘Banstead Downs,’ and two or three 
other verses have points common to both ballads. ‘ George of Oxford’ is hung in ‘a 
silken string.’ George Stoole (see ‘Georgie’ in Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes’) was 
executed in 1610. See Christie’s Ballads, Johnson’s Museum, Scotch Ballad-books 
generally, and ‘ The Life of Georgey,’ ballad-sheet still printed by H. Such.—L. E. B. 

Probably the ballads relating to ‘Georgie’ or ‘Geordie’ have an early common 
origin, for there are many incidents common to all. James Hogg, in ‘Jacobite Relics,’ 
(second series, 1821) prints a version, with an air, obtained from Mr. David Constable. 
it has a burden: 

‘ Heigh ho, heigh, my bonny love, 
Heigh ho! heigh ho, my honey, 


Heigh ho, heigh ho, my own dear love, 
And God be with my Geordie.’ 


In Playford’s ‘ Dancing Master’ there is an air named ‘ Hey ho, my honey,’ and in 
the Straloch MS. (1687) a tune in lute tablature called ‘God be wi’ thee, Geordie.’ It 
may be assumed that both these airs were set to versions of the above ballad. Hogg’s 
tune has a certain likeness to ‘ Banstead Downs.’—F. K. 
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14.—Boney’s Lamentation. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


4 4 


== 


At - tend, you + i of high re - nown, To _ those few lines which 


I pendown: I was born to wear a state - ly crown, And to 
oe ° 
rule a wealth - na - tion. am the man that 
At Warm-er’s Hill did them sub - 


great Arch-duke I o - ver-threw,On ev’ - ry plain my men wereslain; Gund 


tra-verse,t too, did ob - tain, And got 


For to pursue the Egyptian shore, 

Where the Algerians lay in their gore, 

The rights of France for to restore 

That long had been confiscated, 

We pursued them close through mud and mire, 
Till in despair my men retired, 

And Moscow town was set on fire. 

My men were lost through winter frost ; 

I ne’er before received such blast 

Since the hour I was created. 


* ? Beaulieu. t ? Reverses. 
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To Leipsic town my soldiers fled, 

Mount Mark * was strewed with Prussian dead, 
We marched them forth inveterate streams 
To stop a bold invasion. 

So farewell, my royal spouse, 

And offspring great whom I adore, 

And may you reinstate that throne 

That is torn away, without delay. 

Those Kings of me have made a prey, 

And caused my lamentation. 


Compare ‘The Princess Royal,’ attributed by Bunting in his ‘ Ancient Music of 
Ireland,’ 1840, to Carolan, but probably an older air used by him as a theme for 
variations. Shield used this tune for his famous sea-song, ‘The Arethusa.’ ‘The 
Princess Royal’ appears in Walsh’s ‘Dancing Master’ (circa 1730), and in later 
| country-dance books and collections. For fuller notes on the air see Mr. Kidson’s 
‘New Lights upon Old Tunes’ (Musical Times, October 1894).—L. E. B. 
A friend noted an air with a distinct likeness to ‘Boney’s Lament’ from the playing 
of a gipsy piper near Balquidder. The piper called it ‘ Balquidder Lasses.’—F. K, 


* 2 Montmartre. 
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15.—Stinson 


the Deserter. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


Wild young Stin-son is my name, From  sh-bourneon the 
Peak I came, And at the age of se - ven- 
=== 


She is a beauty, I do declare, 

She came from Whitchurch in Shropshire, 
She was daily, daily in my eye, 

Which made me from my colours to fly. 


When I did return again, 

And came unto this youthful dame, 
I desired her not to disdain 

The bleeding heart of a dying swain. 


‘Oh, Stinson! Stinson! I pray thee forbear! 

I know thou art a deserter here, 

And if my parents they should know, 

They soon would work to prove your overthrow!’ 


No sooner these words did she reply 
Than from her presence I did fly, 

And with a kiss I took my leave, 
Though I was bound her captive slave. 


In Warwickshire, near Birmingham, 
I put my trust in a false man, 

I took him for my friend to be, 

But he Judas-like, betrayed me. 


love with one Mol -ly Green. 


Then a court-martial there was called, 
And I was brought before them all, 
The General Pear so loud did cry 

‘It’s by the laws of arms you must die.’ 


Twenty-five days he gave me to live, 
And bread and water to receive. 
The clergy he came twice a day, 
And daily for my soul did pray. 


In the mean time to England came 
The Duke of Devonshire by name, 
Our Lord-Lieutenant for to be, 
*Twas he from death did set me free. 


When our Lord came to the land 
I wrote to him with my own hand, 
Hoping that his Grace might save 
A dying mortal from the grave. 


Then he took leave in his own hand, 
And found I was his own countryman. 
Says he, ‘I'll relieve him of all care, 
And send him back to Derbyshire.’ 


ten ---- - I fl 
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Now soldiers all, wherever you be, 

I pray that you’ll be warned by me, 
And never, never from your colours fly, 
’Twas for desertion I was to die ! 


See Jewitt’s ‘ Ballads of Derbyshire,’ 1867, for 19 stanzas of similar words. Com- 
pare the tune with ‘Death and the Lady,’ sung to the words printed in ‘ Songs of the 
Peasantry,’ &c. Henry Carey introduces it in ‘ Musical Century,’ 1738, where it is 
called the ‘Old Tune of Death and the Lady.’ See also ‘Cobblers’ Opera,’ ‘The 


Fashionable Lady,’ and other ballad operas, and Chappell’s ‘Popular Music,’ for 
copious notes on the song.—L. E. B. 


Death and the Lady. 


Mr. H. Bunrstow. 


Fair la - dy, lay your cost - ly robes & ~~ side, No 

long-er may you glo - ry in your pride; Take leave of all your 


car-nal vain de - light, I'm come to sum-mon you a- way this night! 


ome => >=: | 
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16.—Belfast Mountains. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 


All on the Bel - fast moun -tains I heard a maid com- 
=: 
plain, Ma-king forth her la-ment-a - tions down by some purl-ing 


néd all in 


the bands of 


All by a false pre - tend - er, who 


doth in - con - stant 


Oh, Johnny! my dear jewel, don’t treat me with disdain ! 

Nor leave me here behind you in sorrow to complain!’ 

With her arms she clasps around him, like violets round the vine, 
Saying ‘My bonny Cheshire lad, you have stole this heart of mine.’ 


‘ My dear, I’m sorry for you, that you for me should grieve, 
I am engaged already; ’tis you I can’t relieve.’ 

*Since it is so, my Johnny, for ever I’m undone, 

All by this shame and scandal I shall distracted run. 


If I had but all those diamonds on yonder rock that grow 

I would give them to my Cheshire lad if his love to me he’d show.’ 
Wringing her hands and crying ‘ My Johnny dear, farewell ! 

Unto those Belfast Mountains my sorrow I will tell. 


prove.’ 


— 
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It is not those Belfast Mountains can give to me relief, 
Nor is it in their power to ease me of my grief; 

If they’d but a tongue to prattle to tell my love a tale, 
Unto my bonny Cheshire lad my mind they would reveal.’ 


Notice the absence of the leading note in this tune. Cf. ‘Faithful Emma’ in 
‘English County Songs,’ ‘Come, all you little streamers,’ ‘ Folk-Song Journal,’ vol. i. 


p. 122.—L. E. B. 
The words follow very closely those on a ballad-sheet (circa 1800) printed by W. 


Shelmerdine & Co., Deansgate, Manchester. Another Manchester broadside by 
Babbington omits a verse.—F. K. 
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17.—Polly’s Love; or, The Cruel Ship Carpenter. 


Mr. H. Burstow. 
one ] T H 


—— === = 
In  fairWorces-ter Cit-y and in Worces-ter - shire, A  hand-some young 


dam -sel she liv - éd_ there. A hand-some young man he court-ed her 


| 


= 


to be his dear, And he was by trade 4 ship car- pen - ter. 


Now the King wanted seamen to go on the sea, 
That caused this young damsel to sigh and to say, 
‘O William, O William, don’t you go to sea, 
Remember the vows that you made to me.’ 


It was early next morning before it was day, 
He went to his Polly, these words he did say: 
‘O Polly, O Polly, you must go with me, 
Before we are married my friends for to see.’ 


He led her through groves and valleys so deep 

And caused this young damsel to sigh and to weep: 
‘O William, O William, you have led me astray, 
On purpose my innocent life to betray.’ 


‘ It’s true, it’s true,’ these words he did say, 

‘ For all the long night I’ve been digging your grave,’ 
The grave being open, the spade standing by, 

Which caused this young damsel to sigh and to cry. 


‘O William, O William, O pardon my life, 

I never will covet to be your wife, 

I will travel the world over to set you quite free— 
O pardon, O pardon, my baby and me.’ 


<= - 
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‘No pardon I'll give, there’s no time for to stand,’ 
So with that he had a knife in his hand, 

He stabb’d her heart till the blood it did flow, 
Then into the grave her fair body did throw. 


He covered her up so safe and secure, 
Thinking no one would find her he was sure, 
Then he went on board to sail the world round, 
Before that the murder could ever be found. 


It was early one morning before it was day, 

The captain came up, these words he did say, 

‘ There’s a murderer on board, and he it lately has done, 
Our ship is in mourning and cannot sail on.’ 


Then up stepp’d one: ‘ Indeed it’s not me,’ 

Then up stepp’d another the same he did say. 

Then up starts young William to stamp and to swear : 
‘Indeed it’s not me, sir, I vow and declare.’ 


As he was turning from the captain with speed 

He met his Polly, which made his heart bleed ; 
She stript him and tore him, she tore him in three, 
Because he had murdered her baby and she. 


This tune is of the ‘ Villikins and his Dinah’ type, so often met with in country 
songs. The words are on Such’s ballad-sheets.—L. E. B. 

Few ballads are more popular with ballad-printers than this. It is sung to 
different tunes throughout England. It is also known as ‘The Gosport Tragedy.’ 
—F. K. 
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18.—The Three Butchers; or, Gibson, Wilson, 
and Johnson. 


Mr. H. Bursrow. 


t 


A sto-ry I will tell to you, it is of but-chers three, Gib- 


son, Wil-son, and John - son. Mark well what I do say: Now 
as they had five hun - dred sinning all on a mark - et day, Now 
6 SSS SFE: 


as they had five hun - dred pounds to pay up-on their way. 
Cuorvs. 


With my hey, ding, ding, with my ¢ ding, ding, With my high ding, ding, high 


day, May God keep all good peo- ple from such badcom-pa - ny. 


Now as they rode along the road as fast as they could ride, 
‘Spur on your horse,’ says Johnson, ‘ for I hear a woman cry’ ; 
And, as they rode into the wood, a scene they spied around, 
For there they found a woman with her hair pinned to the ground. 
With my hey, ding, ding, with my ho, ding, ding, 
With my high ding ding, high day! 
May God keep all good people from such bad company ! 


‘Oh woman, woman,’ Johnson cries, ‘ob pray, come tell to me, 

Oh woman, woman,’ Johnson cries, ‘ have you got any company ?’ 

‘Oh, no! no! no!’ the woman cries, ‘ Alas! how can that be, 

When here have been by ten swaggering blades, and they have ill-used me ? 
With my hey, &c. 
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Now Johnson, being a valiant man, he bore a valiant mind, 
He wropped her up in his great coat, and placed her up behind. 
And as they rode along the road as fast as they could ride, 
She put her fingers to her ear and gave a shriekful cry. 
With my hey, &c. 


With that came out ten swaggering blades with their rapiers ready drawn,* 
They rode up to bold Johnson, and boldly bid him stand. 
‘Oh, I cannot fight,’ says Gibson, ‘I am sure that I shall die!’ 
‘No more won’t I,’ cries Wilson, ‘ for I will sooner fly !’ 
With my hey, &c. 


‘Come on, come on!’ cries bold Johnson, ‘I'll fight you all so free, 

And, woman, stand you here behind; we’ll gain the victory!’ 

The very first pistol Johnson fires was loaded with powder and ball, 

And, out of these ten swaggering blades, five of them did fall. 
With my hey, &ce. 


*Come on, come on!’ cries bold Johnson, ‘ there are but five for me, 

And, woman, stand you here behind ; we’ll gain the victory!’ 

The very next pistol Johnson fired was loaded with powder and bail, 

And out of these five swaggering blades there’s three of them did full. 
With my hey, &c. 


*Come on! come on!’ cries bold Johnson, ‘ there are but two to me, 

And, woman, stand you here behind ; we’ll gain the victory!’ 

As Johnson fought these rogues in front, the woman he did not mind, 

She took his knife all from his side, and ripped him down behind. 
With my hey, &c. 


‘ Now I must fall,’ says Johnson, ‘I must fall to the ground ! 

For relieving this wicked woman she gave me my death wound ! 

Oh! woman, woman, woman, what have you been and done? 

You have killed the finest butcher that ever the sun shone on!’ 
With my hey, &c. 


Now just as she had done the deed some men came riding by, 
And, seeing what this woman had done, they raised a dreadful ery. 
Then she was condemned to die in links and iron chains so strong, 
For killing of bold Johnson, that great and valiant man. 

With my hey, &c. 


The collector has seen an exceedingly old broadside with a version of this ballad, 
and Such and Catnach print a modern ballad-sheet ‘Ips, Gips, and Johnson; or, The 
Three Butchers,’ which differs considerably in construction, but is the same in subject. 


In the Roxburghe Ballads, vol. iii. (British Museum), there is a black-letter broadside, 
printed about 1678, called ‘ The Three Worthy Butchers of the North.’ This is the 


* 2? In their hand. 
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only version which the collector has met having the chorus; it has a different 
ending, and is distinct from the Sussex ballad. The unromantic surnames of the 
butchers occur in the oldest broadsides, and this fact should warn collectors against 
any tendency to lightly reject songs which at first sight may seem modern.—L. E. B. 

In J. Russell Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of English Broadside Ballads’ (1856) is mentioned 
a black-letter version with the following comprehensive title: ‘A new ballad of 3 
merry butchers and 10 highwaymen. How three butchers were to pay 500 pounds 
away, and hearing a woman crying in the wood went to relieve her and was there set 
upon by these 10 highwaymen ; and how only stout Johnson fought with them all; who 
killed eight of the ten; and at last was killed by the woman he went to save in the 
wood. To an excellent new tune printed for J. Bissel at the Bible and Harp in West 
Smithfield.’—F. K. 


19.—The Moon Shines Bright. 


Three — men called Gosy, Capel, Surrey, 1893. 


Oh, the moon shines And the give a light, Oh, a 


© 


lit - tle be-fore the day. Our ceed our Goa, He 
—— 
a > on us all, And He bids us a - wake and pray. 
II. 


Mr. Henry Burstow, Horsham, Sussex. 
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Awake, awake, good people all, 

Awake, and you shall hear: 

Our blessed Saviour died upon the cross, 
Saying Christ loved us so dear. 


So dear, so dear Christ lovéd us, 

And for our sins got slain, 

We'll all leave off our wicked, wicked way, 
And turn to the Lord again. 


Oh, the life of man it is but a span, 

He flourishes like a flower, 

He’s here to-day and to-morrow he’s gone, 
And he’s dead all in an hour. 


Oh, teach your children well, good man, 
As long as here you stay, 

For it might be better for your sweet soul, 
When your body lies under the clay. 


There’s a green turf at your head, good man, 
And another at your feet. 

*God bless you all, both great and small, 
And I hope you a happy New Year. 


This widely-known carol is sung, with appropriate adaptations, at Christmas time 
and on May Day. For purposes of comparison the Folk Song Society has kindly 
allowed me to insert versions contributed by other members of the Society. The 
words given have so many unusual and interesting points that it has been thought 
advisable to print them in full, though the carol appears in most collections of 
traditional songs. For notes see ‘The Moon Shines Bright’ and ‘ May Day Carol’ in 
‘English County Songs.’—L. E. B. 

* The less corrupt versions have : 


‘ Your good deeds and your evil 
Will altogether meet.’ 
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20.—Christmas Mummers’ Carol. 


Kingsclere, Hampshire, 1897, noted by M. Goprrey ARKWRIGHT. 


——-@ 


There is six good days all in a week, ee 4 for a la - bour-ing 


> 
man, But the se - venth is the Sab - bath of our 
T sj 
4 
+ === 3H 
Je - sus Christ, Both Fa - ther and His Son. 


On Sunday go to church, dear man, 

Down on our knees we must fall, 

And then we must pray that the Lord Jesus Christ 
He will bless and save us all. 


Bring up your children well, dear man, 
Whilst they are in their youth, 

For it might be the better for your sweet soul, 
When you go to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Now the fields there are as green as green, 
As green as any leaf, 

Our Lord our God He has watered them 
With the heavenly dew so sweet. 


In hell it is dark, in hell it is dim; 

In hell it is full of lies, 

And that is the place where all wicked men must go 
When they part from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Then take your Bible in your hand 
And read your chapter through ; 

And when the day of Judgment comes, 
The Lord remember you. 


Then bring us some of your Christmas ale, 
And likewise your Christmas beer ; 

For when another Christmas comes 

We may not all be here. 


With one stone at your head, oh man, 
And another stone at your feet. 
* * * * 
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21.—May Day Songs of Fowlmere. 


THE NIGHT SONG. 


Music ‘ pricked out’ by Mr. Farrciorn, carpenter, of Fowlmere, 1898. 
Words noted by Rev. Campsretn. Yorke, Fowlmere Rectory, Cams. 


good - all, A - and you shall 


hear, That Christ has died for all our sins, For He loved us so d 


So dearly, dearly has Christ loved us, 
And for our sins He was slain, 

Christ bids us leave off our wicked ways, 
And turn to the Lord again. 


As the early cock so early crows 

That passes the night away, 

The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
At the great judgment day. 


A bunch of May we’ve brought you here, 
And at your door shall stand, 

’Tis but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of the dear Lord’s hand. 


THE DAY SONG. 


Remember us, poor Mayers all, 

For loud it does begin, 

For to lead our lives in righteous ways 
For fear we should die in sin. 


We sinful creatures do not know 

How near our glass is run; 

We must from sin, and serve the Lord 
Before the judgment come. 
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Repent, repent, ye sinners all, 
Repent now, whilst ye may, 

For there’s no repentance to be had 
When our bodies are taken away. 


The hedges and fields are clothed in green, 
As green as the early leaf, 

Our Heavenly Father waters them 

With His morning dew so sweet. 


So take your Bibles in your hands, 

And go to the church and pray, 

And the Lord will have mercy on your poor souls, 
When your bodies lie in the clay. 


The life of man is no more than a span, 
It flourishes like a flower, 

Here to-day and to-morrow gone, 

And we are cut down in an hour. 


When death does strike it strikes so sharp, 
It strikes a man to the ground, 

There’s ne’er a surgeon in all England 
Can cure the deadly wound. 


Now we’ve been rambling all the night, 
And some part of the day, 

And as we're returning back again 
We’ve brought you a bunch of May. 


A bunch of May we’ve brought you here, 
And at your door it shall stand, 

It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the works of our dear Lord’s hand. 


And now my song it is sung, and we must be gone, 
No longer can we stay, 

God bless you all, both great and small, 

And we wish you a joyful May. 


Epilogue. 


We pull off our hats and bow them down, 
And go from door to door, 

We turn away and put them on again, 
And thank you for evermore. 
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22.—May Song. 


Hinwick, Beds. 


I’ve been ram-bling all the pony And the best part of the 


» > » 


am re-turn - ing back aa - gain, you abranch of 


A branch of May, my dear, I say, 
Before your door I stand, 

It’s nothing but a sprout, but it’s well budded out, 
By the work of our Lord’s hand. 


Go down in your dairy and fetch me a cup, 
A cup of your sweet cream, 

And if I should live to tarry in the town 
I will call on you next year. 


The hedges and the fields they are so green, 
As green as any leaf, 

Our Heavenly Father waters them, 
With His Heavenly dew so sweet. 


When I am dead and in my grave, 
And covered with cold clay, 

The nightingale will sit and sing, 
And pass the time away. 


Take a Bible in your hand, 
And read a chapter through, 

And when the day of judgment comes, 
The Lord will think on you. 


I have a bag, on my right arm, 
Draws up with a silken string, 
Nothing does it want but a little silver, 
To line it well within. 


And now my song is almost done, 
I can no longer stay, 

God bless you all both great and small, 
I wish you a joyful May. 


The above is contributed by Sir Ernest Clarke.—L. E. B. 
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23.—‘ King Pharim’ Christmas Carol. 


Three gipsy men called Gosy, Surrey, 1893. 


King Pha - rim sat a - - mu - - sing, a - mu-sing all a- 
lone, There came a_ bles - séd Sa - - viour,and all to him un - known. 


‘Say, where did you come from, good man, 
Oh, where did you then pass ?’ 

‘It is out of the land of Egypt, 

Between an ox and an ass.’ 


‘Oh, if you come out of Egypt, man, 
j One thing I fain I known * 

! Whether a blessed Virgin Mary 
Sprung from an Holy Ghost ? 


For if this is true, good man, 

That you’ve been telling to me, 

(Make) That the roasted cock do crow three time 
In the place where they [we] did stand.’ 


did 
Oh, it’s straight away the cock shall } fetch 


And feathered to your own hand, 
Three times a rocsted cock did crow 
On the place where they did stand. 


Joseph, Jesus, and Mary, 
Were travelling for the West, 
When Mary grew a-tired, 
She might sit down and rest. 


They travelled further and further, 

The weather being so warm, . 
Till they came unto some husbandman 
A-sowing of his corn. 


*‘ Come, husbandman,’ cried Jesus, 
‘ From over speed and pride’ t 

And carry home your ripened corn, 
That you’ve been sowing this day. 


For to keep your wife and family 
From sorrow, grief, and pain, 

And keep Christ in your remembrance 
Till the time comes round again.’ 


* 1 Thou know’st. + ? Throw all your seed aside. t ? Tide. 


| 
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Child's ‘ English and Scottish Ballads ’ should without fail be consulted for notes 
on the carols ‘St. Stephen and Herod’ and ‘The Carnal and the Crane.’ The first- 
named is preserved in the British Museum in a MS. judged to be of the time of Henry VI. 
It narrates that St. Stephen, dish-bearer to King Herod, sees the Star of Bethlehem, 
and tells the King that Christ is born. Herod scoffingly says that this is as likely as 
that the capon in the dish should crow. The capon thereupon rises, and crows 
‘Cristus natus est.’ This legend is extremely ancient and widely spread over Europe. 
Its source seems to be an interpolation in two late Greek MSS. of the so-called 
‘ Gospel of Nicodemus.’ 

‘ The Carnal and the Crane’ (see Sandys, ‘ Christmas Carols’ and Husk’s ‘ Songs of 
the Nativity ’) appeared on broadsides of the middle of the eighteenth century. The well- 
informed Crane instructs his catechumen, the Carnal (or Crow) in matters pertaining 
to the early days of Jesus, and tells how the Wise Men tried to convince Herod of the 
birth of Christ by the miracle of the roasted cock which rose freshly feathered and 
crowed in the dish. It also relates the legend of the Instantaneous Harvest, which 
occurs in Apocryphal Gospels (see B. Harris Cowper’s ‘Apocryphal Gospels’). The 
carol consists of 30 stanzas, some of which have lines in common with the Surrey 
version here given. It likewise is exceedingly corrupted and incoherent, and must 
have been transmitted orally from some very remote source. The Surrey singers 
are very well-known gipsy tramps in the neighbourhood of Horsham and Dorking. 
—L. E. B. 
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24.—The Rich Nobleman and his Daughter. 


Mr. Grantuam, Holmwood, Surrey, 1892. 


+ i Fe =" 


It’s of a rich no-ble-man late-ly we hear, He _ had but one 


daugh-ter, most beau-ti - ful, fair, And she was a - dor-éd, a most 
beau-ti-ful child, A bloom-ing young dam-sel, that has me be - guiled. 


Her father being dead, and she at her ease, 

To gaze on her work folks did ride in their chaise, 
Till at length a young ploughboy came whistling by, 
And on this young ploughboy she fixéd her eye. 


Great raptures of love this young lady did show, 

To gaze on his beauty to the fields she did go; 

When he whistled so sweetly, he made the groves ring, 
And his cheeks were like roses that bloom in the Spring. 


Then she and her maid they agreed both to go, 

And dress themselves up in some regimental clothes, 

With broad-sword in hand, as they marched through the grove, 
To press this young ploughboy with a warrant of love. 


Then with this love-letter she had in her hand: 

‘ Here’s an order for sea without more demand ! 
No cares, and no troubles, great bounty you’ll take, 
No danger on sea, you your fortune will make.’ 


Then in a close room this young man was confined, 

Till she changéd her dress ; then she told him her mind, 
Then she like an angel for beauty did appear, 

And said ‘I'll prove true to thee, ploughboy so dear.’ 


Now married this loving young couple they were, 
In a sweet country life and free from all care. 

No cares and no troubles shall e’er them annoy, 
They'll be happily blessed with a fountain of joy. 
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25.—The Poor Murdered Woman Laid on the 


Cold Ground. 


Mr. Foster, labourer, noted by Rev. C. Suxsseare, Milford, Surrey, 1897. 


Dorian Mode. 


It 


was 


Yan - kee, the equi - ér, as I have heard say, Who 


__ 
r 


vo rode out a - hunt-ing on one Sat-ur - day They 
hunt - ed ail ay, - - but no - thing they found But a 
fa) 


About eight o’cl ck, boys, our dogs they throwed off, 
On Leatherhead Common, and that was the spot ; 
They tried all the bushes, but nothing they found 
But a poor murdered woman laid on the cold ground. 


They whipped their dogs off, and kept them away, 
For I do think it is proper he should have fair play ; 
They tried all the bushes, but nothing they found, 
But a poor murdered woman laid on the cold ground. 


They mounted their horses and rode off the ground, 
They rode to the village, and alarmed it all round: 
‘It is late in the evening I am sorry to say, 

She cannot be removed until the next day.’ 


The next Sunday morning, about eight o’clock, 

Some hundreds of people to the spot they did flock ; 

For to see that poor creature it would make your hearts bleed, 
Some [cjold and some violence came into their heads. 


poor mur - dered wo - man iaid on the cold ground. 
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She was took off the Common down to some inn, 
And the man that has kept it, his name is * Jonson. 
The Coroner was sent for, the jury they joined, 
And soon they concluded, and settled their mind. 


Her coffin was brought, in it she was laid, 

And took to the churchyard that was called Leatherhead, 
No father, no mother, nor no friend at all, 

Come to see that poor creature put under the mould. 


So now I’ll conclude and finish my song, 

And those that have done it they will find themselves wrong, 
For the last day of judgment the trumpet will sound, 

And their souls not in heaven I am afraid won’t be found. 


* Pronounced ‘ John Sinn’ but spelt Jonson by the singer. 
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26.—‘ The Pretty Sailor’; or, ‘The Lowland Maid.’ 


Mr. Baxer, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1896. 


It’s of a pret - ty sail - or lad, He i ploughs the 
He dressed him - self in tar - ry clothes Like one in 
storm - y sea. - - - - His pock - ets being well 
po - ver ty. - - 
li - - - ned, So of the sail - or trade, For to try the 
heart of Ma - ry Ann, The lit - tle Low - land maid. 


As Mary Ann was standing down by her cottage door 
She frowned upon her sailor-lad, who seemed to be so poor. 
She looked just like a goddess in jewels rich arrayed, 
But the thorn was in the bosom of the little Lowland Maid. 


‘Good morning,’ said false Mary Ann, ‘ I’m glad to meet with you; 
Have you forgot your own true love, or changed your love for new? 
Or is your inclination all on some other strayed ? 

So begone!’ said lovely Mary Ann, the little Lowland Maid. 


She seemed to be so scornful, so the sailor says ‘ Behold 

All from his trousers-pocket he pulls a bag of gold. 

So then replies false Mary Ann, ‘ Excuse me what I said! 
You’re welcome to the cottage, and the little Lowland Maid.’ 


‘Oh no! deceitful damsel, your falseness shall be paid, 

For I can lie till morning in some distant barn or shed.’ 

It was the hour of twelve o’clock young Mary Ann did stray, 
And she told some other courtmaid * where the sailor he did lay. 


* ? Comrade. 
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They went with their dark lanterns and daggers in their hands, 
They rode through woods and meadows, and past the muddy lands, 
‘Cheer up your hearts,’ said Mary Ann, ‘and do not be betrayed, 
We will rob and slay the sailor for the little Lowland Maid.’ 


They both then plunged their daggers into the sailor deep, 

They robbed him of his glittering gold, and left him there to weep. 
A gamekeeper was watching them; all from his wood he strayed, 
Then he swore against the valliant * and the little Lowland Maid. 


They both then stood their trials, and were condemned and cast, 
And on the fatal gallows-tree they both were hung at last. 

There were thousands flocked to see them, and scornfully they said, 
‘ Begone you cruel manastree t and the little Lowland Maid.’ 


A broadside version is printed by Ryle & Co., successors to Catnach. It is 
entitled, ‘The Cruel Lowland Maid,’ and is signed G. Brown, one of the very few 
instances of authorship being indicated on a ballad-sheet.—F. K. 


* ? Villain. t ? Monster. 
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27.—The New Irish Girl. 


Mizxolydian Mode. Mr. Bromnam, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1896. 


So red and ro - sy was her cheeks, and yel-low was her 


And cost - ly was the robes of ate my I - rish girl did wear. 


Her shoes were of Spanish black, all spangled round with dew, 

She wrung her hands, and tore her hair, crying, ‘ Alas! what shall I do? 
I’m going home, I’m going home,’ said she, 

‘Why will you go a roving and slight your dear Polly ? 


The last time I saw my love, he seemed to be in pain, 

With chilling grief and anguish, his heart was broke in twain; 
There’s many a man that’s worse than he, so why should I complain? 
Oh! love it is a killing thing, did you ever feel the pain?’ 


I wish my love was a red rose, and in the garden grew, 

And I to be the gardener, to her I would prove true ; 

There’s not a month throughout the year, but my love would renew, 
With lilies I would garnish her, sweet William, thyme, and rue. 


|_| 

A - broad as I was walk - ing, down by the ri - ver 

| == 
: side, I ga-zed all a round me, an I - rish_ girl I 
Cxorvs. 
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I wish I was a butterfly, I’d fly to my love’s breast, 

I wish I was a linnet, I’d sing my love to rest, 

I wish I was a nightingale, I’d sing till morning clear, 
I'd sit and sing for you, Polly, I once did love so dear. 


I wish I was in Exeter, all seated on the grass, 

With a bottle of whisky in my hand, and on my knee a lass ; 
We'll call for liquors merrily, and pay before we go, 

I'd hold her in my arms once more, let the wind blow high or low. 


This is one of Such’s ballad-sheets. Compare ‘As I Walked Out’ (‘ Folk Song 
Journal,’ vol. i. No. 1.)—L. E. B. 
H., Disley, St. Giles’s, gives a similar ballad, ‘The Irish Girl,’ on a broadside,—F. K. 
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28.—‘ How Cold the Winds do Blow’; or, ‘The 
Unquiet Grave.’ 


Slow. Mr. BromHam. 


nev - er, nev - er, had but one true love, In the greenwood he _ was slain. 


i. 
Mrs. Rueman, Dunsfold. 


III. 


Mrs. Jerrreys, North Devon, 1893. 


Slow. 


I’ll do as much for my true love 
As any young girl may; 

I'll sit and mourn upon his grave 
For a twelvemonth and a day. 


| 
How cold the windsdo blow, dear love, Anda few small drops of rain. I 
e 
|_| 
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When a twelvemonth and a day were up 
Then he began to speak, 

Saying, ‘ Who is that sits upon my grave 
And will not let me sleep ?’ 


‘It’s I, it’s I, your own true love, 
Your own true love,’ said she, 

‘One single sweet kiss from your clay-cold lips, 
That’s all I want from thee.’ 


‘Your lips are as cold as any clay, 
Your breath it do smell strong, 
And if you were to kiss my clay-cold lips 
Your life it won’t be long.’ 


‘It’s down in yonder garden, love, 
Where you and I used to walk, 
There’s finest flowers that ever grew, 
That’s withered to the stalk.’ 


‘It’s withered and dried up, dear love, 
Never to return any more, 
So it’s you, and I, and all must die 
When Christ calls us away.’ 


See ‘ The Unquiet Grave’ in Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads’ (‘ Folk 
Song Journal,’ vol. i. p. 119), and ‘Cold Blows the Wind’ in ‘ English County Songs’ 
and ‘ Songs of the West.’ Mr. Kidson noted an air, much like the Surrey tunes here 
given, sung by a Yorkshire woman to ‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William,’ a ballad 
which, in some forms, has verses in common with ‘ The Unquiet Grave.’ 

Mrs. Jeffreys sang two extra verses at the end :— 

‘My time be long, my time be short, 
To-morrow or to-day, 


Sweet Christ in heaven will have my soul, 
And take my life away.’ 


‘Don’t grieve, don’t grieve for me, true love, 
No mourning do I crave, 
I must leave you and all the world, 
And sink down in my grave.’ 


L. E. B. 


The words are on ballad-sheets by various printers. The song is referred to in 
‘In Gipsy Tents’ (F. H. Groome, 1881), as sung by a gipsy in Wales.—F. K. 
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29.—The Pleasant Month of May. 


Fast. Mr. Cooper, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1898, 
The pleas -ant month of May is ow com - ing And __ the 


flow-ers they are spring - ing all in their youth-ful bloom. While you 


maids and you swains, oh, like lamb-kins you do play. And _ it’s 


ve 
just come a-long, young shep-herd,and sing tell - lell-lell lell lell lay! And it’s 
ry 
ry) 


just come a- long, young shep-herd, and sing, tell - lell-lell lell lell lay! And _ it’s 


now the plea - sant month of May, the month of May. 


And it’s now that I am single 

It’s I can take no rest, 

All in my true love’s arms 

I do think myself best. 

Chorus.—While you maids and you swains, 

Oh ! like lambkins you do play, 
And it’s just come along, young shepherd, 
And sing tell, lell-lell-lell, lell, lay ! 
And it’s now in the pleasant month of May. 


Cxorvs. 
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And it’s now that I am married 

It’s I can take my ease, 

All in my true love’s arms 

I can do as I please. 
Chorus.—While you maids, &c. 


The marriage being over 

And all things done, 

And my pretty Polly loved 

Her tender heart I won. 
Chorus.—While you maids, &c. 


A less complete version was noted by Mr. W. Percy Merrick. (See ‘ Folk Song 
| Society Journal,’ vol. i. p. 120.)-—L. E. B. 
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30.—Our Ship She Lies in Harbour. 


Mr. Spargs, Dunsfold, 1896. 


ship she ‘lies in har - bour, Just rea - dy to - 
May hens ven be your guard-ian, love, Till - turn from sea. 


Said the father to the daughter, 
‘ What makes you so lament ? 

Is there no man in all the world 

Could give your heart content ?’ 


Said the daughter to the father, 
‘T’ll tell you the reason why : 

You have sent away that sailor-lad 

That could me satisfy.’ 


‘If that’s your inclination,’ 
The father did reply, 

‘I wish he may continue there, 
And on the seas may die!’ 


She like an angel weeping 
On the rocks sighed every day, 
Awaiting for her own true love 
Returning home from sea. 


‘Oh, yonder sits my angel ! 
She’s waiting there for me, 
To-morrow to the church we’ll go 
And married we will be.’ 


When we (?) had been to church 

And returning back again, 

She espied me (?) her honoured father 
And several gentlemen. 


* The Dg was consistently sung D® by another Dunsfold singer, Mr. Cooper. 


Slow. 
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Said the father to the daughter, 
‘ Five hundred pounds I'll give 
I? you’ll forsake that sailor lad 
And come with me to live.’ 


‘It’s not for your gold that glittered, 
Nor your silver that shined, 

For I’m married to the man I love 
And I’m happy in my mind.’ 


(See J. Catnach’s ballad-sheet, which is almost identical.) 
After the fifth verse insert. 
‘ When nine long yerrs were over 
And ten long tedious days 


She saw the ship come sailing in, 
With her true love from the seas.’ 


F. K. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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31.—‘ The Labouring Man.’ 


Very marked and energetic. Mr. Sparks, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1898. 
3 


En - glish - men of each de - gree, One mo - ment lis - ten 


all I do in - tend, So lis - ten to - the 


ht 


day to day you all may see The 
By them, you know who ne - ver can 


Cuorvs. 


4 sil H j 
— 
oe 


are frowned up - on by de - grees. Old Eng - land’s 
out the la - bour - ing man. 


the _—-van, But not with -out the 1a-bour-ing man, 


In former days you all must know, 

The poor man cheerful used to go 
Quite neat and clean, upon my life, 
With his children and his darling wife; 
And for his wages it is said, 

A fair day’s wages he was paid, 

But now to live he hardly can— 

May God protect the labouring man. 


There is one thing we must confess, 
If England finds they’re in a mess, 
And has to face the daring foe, 
Unto the labouring man they go 

To fight their battles, understand, 
Either on sea or on the land ; 

Deny the truth we never can, 

They call upon the labouring man. 


|| 
You 
To please you 
. un - to me: 
, lines I’ve penned; 
Do 
of - ten led 
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Some for soldiers they will go, 

And jolly sailors too we know, 

To guard Old England day and night, 
And for their country boldly fight, 

But when they do return again 

They are looked upon with great disdain ; 
Now in distress throughout the land 

You may behold the labouring man. 


When Bonaparte, and Nelson too, 

And Wellington at Waterloo, 

Were fighting both by land and sea, 
The poor man gained these victories ! 
Their hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 
The sailors and the soldiers bold; 

And every battle, understand, 

Was conquered by the labouring man. 


The labouring man will plough the deep, 
Till the ground and sow the wheat, 

Fight the battles when afar, 

Fear no dangers or a scar : 

But still they’re looked upon like thieves, 
By them they keep at home at ease, 

And every day throughout the land, 
They try to starve the labouring man. 


Now if the wars should rise again, 

And England be in want of men, 

They'll have to search the country round, 
For the lads that plough the ground. 
Then to some foreign land they'll go, 

To fight and drub the daring foe ; 

Do what they will, do what they can, 
They can’t do without the labouring man. 


Mr. Sparks ‘ got the words off a ballet,’ but had ‘made the tune’ himself. He 
varied the strain of eight bars every time, making it into a rhythmical chant that could 
be harmonised throughout with the same simple chords. His friends sang the chorus 
with extraordinary vigour and with a good attempt at part-singing. Whether 
Mr. Sparks’ original composition is a reminiscence or not, it is curious to notice 
the likeness between this air and ‘Of all the birds that ever I see,’ one of King 
Henry’s ‘Mirth or Freemen’s Songs’ in ‘Deuteromelia, 1609.’ (See Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music.’) The words are on Such’s ballad-sheets.—L. E. B. 
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32.—The Sheffield Apprentice. 


Mr. Rueman, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1896-98. 


I wasbroughtup in Shef-field, but not of high de- gree, My pa-rentsdo-ted 

{ +—} it 4 +2 


on me, ha-ving no child but me. I roved a-bout for plea - sure wher- 


ij 


= 


e’er my fan-cy led, Till I wasbound ap-pren-tice, then all my plea-sure fied 


I did not like my master, he did not use me well, 

I made a resolution not long with him to dwell, 
Unknown to my parents I then did run away, 

And steered my course to London, O curséd be the day. 


And when I came to London, a lady met me there, 
And offered me great wages to serve her for a year, 
Deluded by her promises, with her I did agree, 

To go with her to Holland, which proved my destiny. 


I had not been in Holland passing half a year, 

Before my rich young mistress did love for me declare, 
She said : ‘ My gold and silver, my houses and my land, 
If you consent to marry me shall be at your command.’ 


I said: ‘ My loving mistress I cannot wed you now, 

For I have lately promised, and made a solemn vow, 

To wed with lovely Polly your pretty chambermaid, 
Excuse me, dearest mistress, she has my heart betrayed.’ 


Then in an angry humour from me she flew away, 
Resolved for my presumption to make me dearly pay, 
She was so much perplexed she could not be my bride, 
She said she'd seek a project to take away my life. 


a — — 
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As she was in the garden upon a summer’s day, 

And viewing the flowers that were both fine and gay, 
A gold ring from her finger took as I was passing by, 
She slipt into my pocket and I for the same must die. 


My mistress swore I’d robb’d her, and quickly I was brought 
Before a grave old justice to answer for the fault, 

Long time I pleaded innocent, but every hope was vain, 

She swore so false against me that I was sent to gaol. 


Then at the next assizes I was condemned and cast, 
And presently the judge the awful sentence passed, 
From thence to execution he brought me to a tree, 
So God reward my mistress, for she has wrongéd me. 


All you that come to see me here before I die, 

Don’t laugh at my downfall nor smile at my destiny, 
Believe I’m quite innocent, to the world I bid adieu, 
Farewell, my pretty Polly, I die for love of you. 


This is one of Such’s ballad-sheets. For another tune see Christie’s ‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs.’ The above air is not unlike ‘Irish Molly’ or ‘The Banks of Sweet 
Dundee.’—L. E. B. 

A broadside version is reprinted in J. Ingledew’s ‘Ballads and Songs of 
Yorkshire’ (1860). See also ballad-sheets by Walker (Durham) and Hodges 
(Seven Dials), &c.—F. K. 
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33.—The Blind Beggar of Bethlem* Green. 


Mode. Mr. Rvemay, 1898, 


a of a blind  beg-gar, and he lost his sight, He had but one 


SSP SS == 
daugh-ter, most beau- ti - ful bright. ‘Shall I seek my for - tune, dear 
| 


fa-ther?’ said she. The fa- vour was grant-ed to pret-ty Bet - sey. 


II. 
Mr. Loven, Dunsfold. 


2) 


She set out for London, as I have heard say, 
And arrived in Bloomford that very same day, 
And when she came there unto my lord’s house 
So handsomely admired was pretty Betsey. 


She had not been there no length of time 

Before a young lord a-courting her came. 

‘ Your clothes shall be linéd with jewels,’ said he, 
‘If you will but love me, my pretty Betsey.’ 


* Bethnal. 
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*Tt’s all for to do it I am willing’ said she, 
* You must first ask the father of pretty Betsey.’ 
‘Then who is your father ? Pray tell unto me, 
That I may go with you your father to see.’ 


‘ My father is every day to be seen, 

He is called the Blind Beggar of Bethlem Green, 

He is called the Blind Beggar. God knows,’ says she, 
* He has been a good father to his daughter Betsey.’ 


‘If you’re a blind beggar’s daughter you won’t do for me! 
A blind beggar’s daughter my lady sha’n’t be! 

A blind beggar’s daughter my lady sha’n’t be!’ 

So scornfully turned from his pretty Betsey. 


Then up spake a young Squire, with riches enough: 

‘If she’s a blind beggar’s daughter she’s never the worse. 
Your clothes shall be linéd with jewels,’ said he, 

‘If you will but love me, my pretty Betsey.’ 


* Your daughter’s not clothed so fine as she shall be, 

For it’s I will drop guineas for you, my girl.’ 

He droppéd these guineas till they dropp’d on the ground, 
He droppéd till he droppéd ten thousand pound. 


‘ Dear honoured father, I’ve dropped all my store, 
I’ve dropped all my riches I can’t drop no more. 
But grant me your daughter, and that’s all I crave, 
That I might be married to pretty Betsey.’ 


* Oh take her, and make her your lady so bright: 
There’s many a rich lord will owe you great spite, 
And, when you are married, I will lay her down 
Ten thousand bright guineas to buy her a gown.’ 


It’s Billy and Betsey to church they did go, 

It’s Billy and Betsey they cut a fine show. 

The most beautiful creature that ever was seen 

Was the Blind Beggar’s daughter of Bethlem Green. 


Percy believed this song to have been written in the reign of Elizabeth. For full 
notes and other airs, see Dixon's ‘Songs of the Peasantry,’ and Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music.’ The words appear on black letter and Catnach’s ballad-sheets. Compare 
Tune I. with ‘Henry Martin’ in Kidson’s ‘Traditional Tunes’ and Baring-Gould's 
‘ Songs of the West.’—L. E. B. 
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34.—It’s of a Pleasant Month of May. 


Mr. Loven, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1898. 


It’s of a plea-santmonthof May, When flow - ers were 80 
~ 
gay, And the green trees wers all in full bloom. The 

bloom, the bloom, the blos - soms were all in full bloom. 


Down by a river-side 

A pretty girl I spied, 

Lamenting for her own true love, 
Lamenting, sighing, crying 

For her own true love. 


* Wipe up your briny tears 

And drive away your cares, 

I’ve come to ease you of your pain, 
I’ve come, I’ve come to ease you 
Of your pain, my dear.’ 


Now this young girl is wed, 

And all her cares are fled, 

She is married to the man she did love, 
She is married, married 

To her own true love. 


Compare ‘ Down by a River-side’ in ‘Songs of the West.’—L. E. B. 


35.—Some Rival Has Stolen My True-love Away. 
Mr. Loven. 


| some ri - val has sto-len my true-love a - way, 


Eng-land no lon - can stay. will swim wide o - cean 


round my* fair breast To find out my _  true-love whom I love the best. 


When I have found out my joy and delight 

I’ll welcome her kindly by day and by night, 

For the bells shall be a-ringing, and the drum make a noise 
For to welcome my true-love with ten thousand joys. 


Here’s a health to all lovers that are loyal and just, 
Here’s confusion to the rival that lives in distrust, 
For it’s I’ll be as constant as a true turtle-dove, 
For I never will at no time prove false to my love. 


This tune (now published, with accompaniment, by Boosey & Co.) should be 
compared with the air, ‘The Americans’ (p. 208), and these both with Chappell’s 
‘Love Will Find Out the Way,’ and the words with ‘My Truelove I’ve Lost’ 
(‘ Folk Song Journal,’ vol. i. No. 3).—L. E. B. 


* ? By fair Brest. 
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36.—The Bonny Labouring Boy. 


I. 
Mizxolydian Mode. Mr. Lovan. 
As I roved out one eve - ning, being in thebloom-ing spring, I 
fa) 


hearda love-ly dam sel fair most grie-vous-ly did sing, Say-ing, 


*Cru-el were my pa - rents — did me so an - noy. They 


did not let me mar-ry with my bon - ny la - bour-ing boy. 


II. 
Freperick Pages, 15, son of a shepherd, Herts. 


Young John was my true-love, as you may plainly see, 
My parents did employ him, their labouring boy to be, 
His coal-black hair and ruby lip my young heart did decoy, 
Soon I fell in love with him, my bonny labouring boy. 
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My mother thought to have me wed unto a lord or peer, 
I being the only heiress of five thousand pounds a year, 
I’ve placed my heart on one true-love and him I’ll not deny, 
For I'd range the world over with my bonny labouring boy. 


His cheeks are like the roses red, his eyes are black as sloes, 
He is mild in his behaviour wherever he goes — 

He’s manly, neat, and handsome, his skin is white as snow, 
In spite of my parents’ malice with my labouring boy 1’ll go. 


I courted him for twelve long months, but little did I know 
My cruel parents ever thought to prove my overthrow. 
They watched us close one evening while in a shady grove, 
Pledging our vows together in the constant vows of love. 


Then my father stept up to us and seized me by the hand, 
He swore he’d banish Johnny unto a foreign land, 

He locked me in my bedroom my comfort to annoy, 

And left me to weep and mourn for my bonny labouring boy. 


My mother came next morning, and unto me did say, 

Your father is determined to appoint your wedding day. 

I nobly made answer with him I’d ne’er comply, 

But single would I still remain for my bonny labouring boy. 


Says the mother to the daughter ‘ Why do you speak so strange 
To marry a poor labouring boy the world to range? 
Some noble lord might fancy you, great riches to enjoy, 
So do not throw yourself away on a poor labouring boy.’ 

*O mother dear,’ she answered, ‘ your words are all in vain, 
For knights, lords, dukes or earls their offers I disdain ; 
I'd rather live a humble life, my time I would employ, 
Increasing nature’s prospect with my bonny labouring boy.’ 
Nine hundred pounds and all my clothes I took that very night, 
And with the lad that I adored to Plymouth did take flight, 
His love it has entangled me and that I can’t deny, 
So to a foreign land I’ll go with my bonny labouring boy. 


This couple they got married and joined in unity, 

In peace and comfort to live, in love and loyalty. 

Her parents’ riches she disdains for her love and only joy— 

May prosperity attend her with her bonny labouring boy. 

So fill your glasses to the brim, let the toast go round, 

Here’s a health to every labouring boy that ploughs and tills the ground, 
For when his work is over, it’s home he steers with joy, 

And happy is the girl that gets a cheerful labouring boy. 


The words are on ballad-sheets. Such’s version is here given. Compare the 
tunes with ‘ The Painful Plough’ in ‘ English County Songs,’ ‘ The Frigate’ in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Garland of Country Songs,’ ‘ The Northamptonshire Poacher’ in ‘ Folk-Song 
Journal,’ vol. i. p. 118.—L. E. B. 
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37.--The Americans that Stole My True-love Away. 


Mr. Bourstow, Sussex. 


Ss 
The A - me-- ri-cans_ that stole my true - love a- 
And I here in Eng - land no lon - ger can 
way. rl swim the wide o - cean al on my { soft 
stay. 


breast, To find out my true - love, the { ag I love _ best. 


And when I have found out my joy and delight 

I will always prove constant by day and by night, 
I will always prove constant as a true turtle-dove, 
And I'll never at any time prove false to my love. 


Meeting is pleasure, and parting is grief, 

And an inconstant lover is worse than a thief, 

For, in truth, he will rob you of all that you have, 
And an inconstant lover will bring you to your grave. 


The grave it will rot you, and turn you to dust, 

And there’s not one in twenty a pretty maiden can trust, 
They will kiss you, and court you, and swear to be true, 
And the very next moment they bid you adieu. 


So, all pretty maidens that love like me, 

Never set your mind on a sycamore tree, 

For the green leaves will wither, and the branches will die, 
And the beauty of a fair maid will soon fade away. 


Mr. Burstow remembered the tune and first stanza, learnt as a child from his 
mother. Mr. Woodman, bell-ringer, of Warnham, Sussex, supplied the words as sung 
by his mother ‘sixty years ago.’ Compare ‘ Some Rival’ (p. 205), &c.—L. E. B. 
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38.—The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington. 


Mr. Wurrrneton, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1896. 


==: 


Compare these airs with ‘ William’s Ghost’ in ‘Johnson’s Museum,’ 1792. The 
singer used the well-known version of the words. The same air to ‘The Bailiff’s 
Daughter’ was noted before 1840 by the Rev. John Broadwood in Sussex, and is 
published in ‘ Sussex Songs’ (Lucas & Weber).—L. E. B. 


: 
wv 
The Seeds of Love. ; 
I, 
Mr. Ene, Dunsfold. 
— 
II. 

Mr. Srarxs, Dunsfold. 
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39.—The Seeds of Love. 


Mr. H. Bourstow, Horsham, 1893. 


Come,you lads and _  iass - es gay, That are just now in your 


prime, I would have you to weed your gar-densogay, And takecare that youlosenot any thyme. 


My old thyme it is all gone, 

And I can’t get any new, 

But in the place where my old thyme stood 
It is all over-run with rue. 


Rue, rue, it is a wide-running root, 

And it runs both wide and deep,* 

But I will pluck up all those wide-running roots, 
And will plant there some jolly oak-tree. 


Stand you up, stand you up, jolly oak ! 

You never shall fade ox die, 

But I will prove as true to the one that I love, 
As the stars they do shine in the sky. 


|| 


For another version and notes, see ‘ Folk-Song Journal,’ vol. i. p. 86. The above 
beautiful airs are almost the same as the Northamptonshire tune in ‘ English County 


Songs.’—L. E. B. 


The air and words of ‘I Sowed the Seeds of Love’ are so entangled with those of 
‘The Sprig of Thyme’ that the two ballads are often regarded as identical.—F. K. 
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I sowéd the seed of love, 

And it blossomed all in the Spring, 
In April, or May, or else in June, 
When the small birds they do sing. 


A young gardener was standing by, 

I asked him to choose for me, 

He chose for me the lily, the violet, and pink, 
But I really did refuse them all three. 


The lily I did not like 

Because of it’s fading so soon, 

The violet and the pink I did fairly overlook, 
So I vowed I would tarry till June. 


In June there is a red, rosy bud, 

A red, rosy bud for me ! 

Oft times I have aimed at that red, rosy bud, 
But I gained the green willow-tree. 
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40.—‘ Bold Lankon’; or, ‘Young Lamkin.’ 


Slow. Mr. Dunsfold. 
It’s of some no- ble lord, as you shallquick-ly hear, He 
had one on - ly daugh - ter, young Lan-kon he loved dear, Her 
1 
fa-ther tried to part them with - out fear or strife, But bold 
Lan - kon he con - tri - - - ved to tuke a- way her life. 
VARIATION. 
fal 
fal 3 ~~ 


It was contrived between young Lankon and the nurse 
To murder the lady and baby at her breast. 

Said the lord unto the lady ‘I am a-going out, 
Beware of Bold Lankon while I am about.’ 


| 
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‘Beware of Bold Lankon, not any other man, 

For my doors are all bolted, and my windows are all pinned.’ 
Bold Lankon he came in, in the dead of the night, 

He pinched the tender baby, which made it for to cry. 
While the nurse sat singing ‘ Hush a lullaby!’ 


‘Oho! nurse, oho! nurse, how soundly you do sleep! 
Can’t you hear my tender baby, so bitterly does weep ?’ 
‘I cannot keep it quiet with sop nor with pap, 

So come down, my dearest lady, and take it in your lap.’ 


‘ How can I come down in the dead of the night, 

Where no fire is shining, nor candle alight?’ 

This lady she came down, oho! not thinking of any harm, 
Bold Lankon he stood ready, and caught her in his arm. 


‘Oho! spare my life, Bold Lankon! Oho! spare my life so sweet 
lll give you as much gold as stones lie in the street.’ 

‘ Before I have as much gold as stones lie in the street 

I'd rather see your heart’s blood run down to your feet !’ 


‘Oho! spare my life, Bold Lankon! Oho! spare it for one hour 
There is my oldest daughter, she is the branch flower.’ 

‘ That for your oldest daughter! She [may] do me some good, 
She might hold the silver bason to catch her mother’s blood.’ 


There’s blood in the kitchen, there’s blood in the hall, 
There’s blood in the parlour where this lady did fall. 
The lord he came home, the same he came for to know, 
His eyes like to fountains with water did o’erflow. 


The nurse shall be hangéd on the gallows high, 

Bold Lankon shall be burnt in the fire close by. 

The bells shall be muzzléd to make a dismal sound 
Where this lady and the baby lay dead on the ground. 


For very interesting versions of this ballad, known as ‘ Bold Rankin,’ ‘ Long 
Longkin,’ ‘ Lammikin’ &c., see ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads ’ (F. J. Child), 
under ‘ Lamkin.” Most versions are Scotch. Christie gives an air in ‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs.’—L. E. B. 
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41.—The Trees They are so High. 


Mr. Eve, Dunsfold, Surrey, 1896. 


al green, The time is gone and past, my love, that you and I _ have 
= L 
seen, "Twas on win-ter’s even - ing, as sat all a- 


lone, There I spied a bon-ny boy, * young, but grow - - ing. 


‘Oh mother, dear mother, you’ve done to me much wrong, 
You have married me to a bonny boy, his age it is so young. 
His age is only twelve, and myself scarcely thirteen.’ 

Saying ‘ My bonny boy is young, but a-growing.’ 


When it’s ‘ Daughter, dear daughter, I have done to you no wrong, 
I have married you to a bonny boy, he is some rich lord’s son, 
And a lady he will make you, that’s if you will be made,’ 

Saying ‘ Your bonny boy is young but a-growing.’ 


Saying ‘ Mother, dear mother, I am but a child, 

I will go back to my old college for a year or two more. 
I will cut off my yellow hair, put my box upon my head, 
And I’ll gang along with it to the college.’ 


And ‘twas on one summer’s morning by the dawning of the day, 
And they went into some cornfields to have some sport and play, 
And what they did there she never will declare, 
But she never more complained of his growing. 


Oh, the trees are get - ting high, and the leaves are grow - ing 
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And at the age of thirteen then he was a married man, 
And at the age of fourteen he was the father of a son, 

And at the age of fifteen then his grave was growing green, 
So there was an end to his growing. 


For notes on this song see Baring-Gould’s ‘Songs of the West,’ under the title 
‘The Trees They are so High,’ and Christie’s ‘Traditional Ballad Airs’ under ‘ Young 
Craigston.’ Young Craigston, the boy of the Scotch versions, died in 1634. Such’s 
ballad-sheet, ‘My Bonny Lad is Young,’ differs considerably from the above, and 
should be compared. Compare the tune with ‘The Crook and Plaid’ and ‘The 
Barrin’ 0’ the Door’ in Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs.’—L. E. B. 
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42.—Poor Mary in the Silvery Tide. 


Hypomizxolydian Mode. Mr. Joun Szarte, Amberley, Sussex, 1901. 
Very marked. 
cod 

J It’s of a fair young crea - ture who dwelt on 
v the sea-side - - - With love - ly form and fea - tures 


~ 
Y she was called the vil - lage pride - - - There was a 
| 
a young sea - cap -_ tain, Mary’s heart did = gain - - 
fa) 
— 


was to Hen - - - ry whilst on the ra- ging main- ~- - 


It was in Henry's absence a nobleman there came 

A courting pretty Mary, but she refused the same; 

* Your vows are vain, for on the main there’s one I love,’ she cried, 
* Therefore begone, I love but one, and he is on the tide.’ 


Then mad with desperation the nobleman did say, 
*To prove their separation I'll take her life away, 
I'll watch her late and early, and when alone,’ he cried, 
*I’ll send her body floating along the silvery tide.’ 


au. 
alo, = H 
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This nobleman was walking alone to take the air, 

Down by the rolling ocean he met the lady fair ; 

Then said this artful villain, ‘Consent to be my bride, 

Or sink or swim, far, far from him, who is on the silvery tide.’ 


With trembling limbs said Mary, ‘My vows I ne’er can break, 

For Henry I love dearly, I’ll die for his sweet sake.’ 

With his handkerchief he bound her arms, and plunged her o’er the side, 
And shrieking she went floating all down the silvery tide. 


It happened Mary’s true-love soon after came from sea, 
Expecting to be happy and to fix their wedding day. 

‘Oh! we fear your love is killéd,’ her aged parents cried, 

‘ For she caused her own destruction all in the silvery tide.’ 


Young Henry on his pillow he could take no rest, 

The thoughts of pretty Mary so disturbed his breast ; 
He dreamt that he was walking down by the ocean side, 
His true-love he saw weeping down by the silvery tide. 


With fright aroused at midnight into the gloom went he, 
To wander the sand-bank over down by the raging sea, 
At daybreak in the morning poor Mary’s corpse he spied 


As to-and-fro it was rolling down by the silvery tide. 


| He knew it was young Mary by the one ring on her hand. 
He unbound the silken handkerchief, which put him to a stand ; 
The name of her base murderer in full thereon he spied, 
Which proved who ended Mary all in the silvery tide. 


That nobleman was taken, and the gallows was his doom, 
For ending pretty Mary who scarce attained her bloom ; 
Young Henry so dejected, he wandered till he died, 

His last words were for Mary who died on the silvery tide. 


The words are on Such’s ballad-sheets.—L. E. B. 
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43.—The Cobbler and the Miser. 
Briskly. Mr. Joun 
mid-sum - mer’s morn, as a- broad I di walk, 


heard an old mi-ser and a cob-bler did talk: ‘Oh!’ said the old 


3 

mi-ser, ‘I do won-der at thee, How thoucanstso joy - ful and so 
Crorvs. 


fro - lic-some be.’ ‘Oh!’ said the - 


won-der at thee, How thou canst so joy - ful and lic-some be.’ 


* You look like a man of a very small scale, 

You scarce can keep your cart on your wheels.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the old cobbler, ‘I’ve no houses nor land, 

I have nothing but what I do get by my hand. 
(Chorus repeats last two lines.) 


My hemp’s ready spun, my rick’s ready made, 
I’ve all things for my use that’s fit for my trade. 
Three days a week I sit down and sing, 
A cobbler’s as happy as a prince or a king, 
(Cuorvs) : 
And the other three days I drive away care, 
We are not so unhappy as you old misers are. 


: 
i 
= 5 
do 
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As for you old misers you are seldom at rest, 

Not one night out of twenty you can take any rest, 

For thinking of your treasures you have laid up in store, 

How to keep them together, and how to get more.’ 
(Chorus repeats last two lines.) 


And when the old cobbler had finished his tale, 
The old miser gave him a shilling to drink in brown ale, 
Saying ‘I wish my poor heart was as happy as thine, 
Then I would live happy, but now I repine.’ 

(Chorus repeats last two lines.) 


44.—The Bob-tailed Mare. 


Mr. Hoare, Houghton, Sussex, 1901. 


v Of all the horses in the mer-ry green wood There’s the bob-tailed mare bears the 


bells -way. There is Hey, there is Ree, there is Hoo, there i is Gee, But th the 


| 1st time. : | 2nd time. 
a bob - tailed mare bears the bells a - way, bells - way. Hey, Ree, 


Hoo, Gee. But the bob - tailed mere boas the bells a - way. 


Mr. W. P. Merrick noted a very similar tune to these words from Mr. Hill’s singing. 
For a minor tune see ‘ English County Songs.’ 


| 
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45.—The Young Servant-Man. 


Mr. Watrer Searuz, Amberley, Sussex, 1901. 


— 
‘’s of a dam-sel both fair and handsome, These linesare true, as 


I’ve been told. Near the _ banks of ll non, in a loft-y mansion, Her 
fath-er gar-nered great stores of gold. Her hair was black as a 


rav - en’s feath-er, Her form and fea-tures to des-cribe who can? But 


still it’s a fol -ly be - longs to Nature: She fell in love with a  ser-vant-man. 


Mr. Hitt, Sussex and Surrey, noted by Mr. W. Percy Meraics, 1900 and 1901. 


| 
a 


He built a dun - geon with bricks and mor - tar, With a flight of 


SSS 


steps, it was un-der-ground, The food he gave her was bread and 


wa-ter,the on-ly cheer for her was found, Threetimesa day he  cruel-ly 


* This G was sometimes sung as & minim. 


beat her, Un - to her 


gress'd, my own dear 


fa ther, 


As those two lovers were fondly talking, 

Her father heard them, and near them drew; 
As those two lovers were fondly talking, 

In anger home her father flew; 

To build a dungeon was his intention, 

To part true love he contrived a plan, 

He swore an oath by all his mansion 

He’d part that fair one from her servant-man. 


So he built a dungeon with bricks and mortar, 
With a flight of steps, for it was underground. 
The food he gave her was bread and water, 
The only comfort for her was found. 

Three times a day he cruelly beat her, 

Unto her father she thus began: 

‘If I’ve transgressed, my own dear father, 

I will lie and die for my servant-man.’ 


Young Edwin found her habitation, 

It was secured by an iron door. 

He vowed, in spite of all the nation, 

He would gain her freedom, or rest no more, 
So at his leisure he toiled with pleasure 

To gain the freedom of Mary Ann; 

And when he had found out his treasure 
She cried ‘My faithful young servant-man !' 


I'll lay and die 


for my ser-vant - man.’ 


Said Edwin ‘ Now I’ve found my treasure 
I will be true to you likewise, 
And for your sake I will face your father; 


‘To see me here it will him surprise.’ 


When her father brought her bread and water 
To call his daughter he thus began, 

Said Edwin ‘ Enter, I’ve freed your daughter, 
Z will suffer—your servant-man !’ 


When her father found that she was vanished, 
Then like a lion he thus did roar, 

Saying, ‘From Ireland you shall be banished, 
And with my sword I will spill your gore!’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Edwin, ‘I freed your daughter 

(I freed your daughter), do all you can; 

But forgive your treasure, I’ll die with pleasure, 
For the one in fault is your servant-man.’ 


When her father found him so tender-hearted, 
Then down he fell on the dungeon floor, 
Saying that love should never be parted, 
Since love can enter an iron door. 

So soon they’re one, to be parted never, 

And roll in riches this young couple can. 

This fair young lady is blessed with pleasure, 
Contented with her young servant-man, 


Petrie gave Bunting a ‘very ancient’ air (see ‘Ancient Music of Jreland,’ 1840) 
called ‘A Sailor Wooed a Farmer’s Daughter,’ utilised by Dr. C. V. Stanford in ‘Songs 
of Old Ireland,’ which has some likeness to this tune, though Dr. Stanford considers 
this air to be distinctly English in character. Compare also ‘ You Maidens Pretty’ in 


‘Songs of the West.’ 


The words are much the same as on Catnach’s ballad-sheet, 


‘The Cruel Father and Affectionate Lover.’—L. E. B. 
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46.—The Rich (or Old) Merchant and Daughter. 


Mr. Watter Amberley, Sussex, 1901. 


It’s of an old nell. A in Lon-don did dwell, He had a young 


il 


daugh-ter 48 sail-or loved well. And when the old man - - was 


out of the way, She was with her - - sail-or by nightand by day. 


And when that her father these tidings did hear, 

He was so invaded with grief and despair, 

He said ‘ Your fond love shall no more plough the sea. 
Before to-morrow mosning his butcher I'll be!’ 


And when she heard her father say so 

Her heart was invaded with sorrow and woe, 

She felt in her heart if she could see her dear, 

How soon she would warn him that danger was near. 


In a suit of bold sailor apparel complete 

She dressed herself up, so clean and so neat, 

With pumps on her feet, a cane in her hand, 

She met her dear William, as she walked up the Strand. 


She said ‘ My dear William, you must instantly flee, 
For my father does swear that your butcher he’ll be, 
So straightway to Dover I will have you repair, 

In forty-eight hours I will meet you there.’ 


She kisséd his lips till tears stood in his eye, 

She said ‘I will save you, or else I will die,’ 

Then she instantly gave him a handful of gold, 

And she walked up the strect like a young sailor bold. 


7-4 
(ar 


She met her old father, as she walked up the Strand, 

He mistook her for William, saying ‘ You are the man |’ 

A sword from his side he instantly drew, 

And her beautiful body he pierced it right through. 

When he’d found what he’d done, he sank down in despair, 
A-wringing of his hands, and a-tearing his hair, 

He cried ‘Cruel monster! Oh! what have I done? 

I have killéd the flower of fair London Town!’ 


Then up from the ground he did instantly start, 

He leant on his sword till he pierced his own heart. 

* Forgive me,’ cried he as he drew his last breath ; 
And he closed down his eyes in the arms of cold death. 


And when the young sailor the tidings did hear 

He died broken-hearted through grief and despair. 
There was father and daughter and a young sailor bold, 
Met an untimely end for sake of their gold. 


Compare this tune with ‘Oh, Woe to You, Udny’ and ‘Catskin’s Garland’ in 
Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs’; and these with the following tunes in ‘ Johnson’s 
Museum’: ‘Johnnie Armstrong,’ ‘ The Captive Ribbon,’ ‘The Shepherd’s Preference,’ 
‘The Lovely Lass of Monorgan,’ ‘ Robidh donna gorrach,’ ‘Todlin Hame.’ The tune 
‘ Armstrong's Farewell’ is in Oswald’s ‘Caledonian Pocket Companion,’ book ix. (circa 
1755-1760); Burns used a similar tune for his song ‘O Whistle.’ The air has been 
claimed by Irish and Scotch (see notes in ‘ Popular Songs of Scotland,’ J. Muir Wood 
& Co., Glasgow). Compare also ‘ What is That to Him?’ in Bunting’s ‘ Ancient Music 
of Ireland,’ 1840, and the following air, ‘In Rochester City.’ The latter was sung by 
Mrs. Hill, an old nurse from Lincolnshire. She learnt it as a child from an old cook 
who ‘danced in pattens, in her kitchen, as she sang,’ literally fulfilling the medisval 
intention of the ‘ ballet’ or ‘ ballad.’—L. E. B. 
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47.—In Rochester City. 


I, 
Mrs. Hitt (native of Stamford, Lincolnshire), Ryde, 1893. 


} —+ + L { 4 
In Ro - ches - ter Ci- ty dam - sel did 
Y dwell, For wit and for beau-ty none could her ex- 
=." 
cel, She was hand-some in her fea - tures, pro - per and 


tall, But 4 con - stant true lo-ver wasthe beau-ty of all. 


II. 
Mrs. Vatsry (native of Hampshire), wife of gardener at Adwell, Oxon, 1892. 
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She went to her uncle’s one year for to stay, 

She had not been there but a month and a day 
When she wrote her love a letter, without more ado, 
Saying ‘If you’ll be constant I will prove true ; 

I will come and see you what e’er I go through.’ * 


As one was going up, and the other going down, 
This damsel, being weary, she sat herself down; 
She gave a deep sigh and her poor heart did break, 
So she died on the road for her true lover’s sake. 


He rode till he came to the very last inn, 

(He knocked at the door and he entered within] 

They all kindly asked him ‘ Sir, what news goes abroad ? 
Did you hear of the damsel that died on the road ?’ 


(Two lines forgotten) 
> * * * 


Then he plunged on his sword like a lover so brave, 
Now he and his true-love both lie in one grave. 


Neither Mrs. Hill nor Mrs. Vaisey could remember the whole ballad, but both give 
& fifth line to the second verse. For notes on the tune, see the previous song.—L. E. B. 


* Repeat the last part of the tune. 
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